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word of Malay origin. Unfortunately, all languages
are nearly equally difficult to me; and, certainly, had I
not travelled in the country, I should never have
advanced beyond the elementary sentences, "Give me a
glass of water;" "Bring the palankeen;" "Go faster;"
and so on, together with a moderate stock of those
truncated little oaths which everyone seems soonest to
acquire, and without effort. But on a journey made
quite alone, even the least apt mouth for languages is
forced to model itself to the current speech of the high
road. Hunger, thirst, and fatigue, are famous teachers
of foreign dialects, and in all journeys there must occur
many accidents which not only try the temper, but put
the traveller on his mettle to explain his wants, or to
extricate him from scrapes; and the emphatic lessons
thus drilled into him, fix themselves on his memory, let
it be ever so slippery.

The utility of languages to a naval officer is so great,
not merely as a source of utility and enjoyment to him-
self, but of occasional advantage to the public service,
that I would fain see it established as an Admiralty
regulation, that no midshipman should be allowed to
pass for lieutenant who, besides French, could not read
and speak moderately well either Spanish, Italian, or
Hindustanee, the four great dialects with which naval
men are likely to be much concerned. Such a regula-
tion would cause a famous hullabaloo amongst the rising
generation of officers, and many a deep curse would be
launched at the suggestor of such a measure; but, ere
long, both these execrators and the public service
would feel the advantages of the rule.

My first thought was to cast about for letters of
introduction; but an experienced Indian traveller told
me not to mind such things, that they were scarcely
ever required, and that my uniform alone would be an
ample introduction.

"Take a passport with you," said my friend, "in
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